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; accordance with the National Agreement, 


return d ‘not later than Monday, 24th March, 1952. 


ARWEN C.L.P. Applications are invited. for the 
ost of full-time Agent. Salary and conditions in 
accordance with the National Agreement. Applica- 
- tion forms are obtainable from Mr. R. Latham, 
aoe Lynwood Ayenue, Darwen, Lancs., to whom 
they. should be returned not later than 22nd March, 
1952. 


- HASTINGS C.L.P. invites applications for the post 
of full-time Secretary /Agent. Self-contained unfur- 
_ nished flat on sea front available. Application 
_ forms from Dr. E. W. Skyrme, 5 York Buildings, 
_ Blastings, Sussex, and must be returned by the 

29th March, 1952. 


‘INCE C.L.P. Applications are invited for the post 

of Secretary/Agent. Salary and conditions in 

accordance with the National Agreement. Applica- 

~~ tion forms from Coun, R. L, Hughes, 83a Bolton 

‘Road, Ashton-in-Makerfield, near Wigan, Lancs., 

to whom they must be returned not later shes the 
22nd March, 1952. 


BY L,.C,S. LUXURY COACH 


Be sure of a safe and happy journey. 
Take advantage of our competitive 
prices and full dividend allowance. 


ENCOURAGE TRADE UNION 
LABOUR BY SUPPORTING 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Organisers should phone or write: 


‘ 211 Romford Rd. E7. MARyland 1818 


él tim: 
- Salary” and. ‘conditions in in accordance with 
Applica-- 
forms | from Mr, F. G. West, 22 Tamworth — 


Croydon, Surrey, to whom they should be 


- wood Avenue, Reigate, Surrey, t 
ater than 25th March, 1952. 


“TIVERTON C.LP. 


‘the purchase and storing. 


. per annum, -Applications with details of previous 


Application forms from Mr. H. 


invites acpbcadoie: for the 
post of Agent (male or female). Salary and con- 
ditions in accordance with the National Agreement. 
Application forms can be obtained from. Mr. Ww. 
Hillman, “Helvellyn”, Wéilland, Cullompton, Devon, 
to whom they should be returned _by not Jater— 
than 25th March, 1952. 


VACANCY exists in Finance Dept. at Head Offic 
for Male Clerk (25-30 years) with working know- 
ledge of book-keeping, banking and P.A.Y.E., 
under supervision, ; 
stationery and office requisites. Permanent after © 
probationary period. and subject to membership 
of Superannuation Society for which a Medical 
Certificate is required. Salary £400 rising to £440 


expcrience to Finance Officer, The Labour Paris, 
Transport House, Smith Square, S.W.1. ‘al 

Charles Knight & Co., Ltd., advise us that they 
will send a supplement to all customers who already — 
possess the third edition of The Law Relating to 
Lecal Elections, free of charge, on receipt of “a 
stamped addressed envelope. The ‘supplement 
brings the edition completely up to date. 
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Dont just grouse 


JOIN THE 
LABOUR 
PARTY 


the party that 
KEEPS 


its promises 


A new poster, brilliantly designed in 
red and black on a white back- 
ground to help boost your member- 
ship drives and bring those dis- 
gruntled-with-Toryism voters into 
your Party. Available in two sizes; 
crown, 1 copy 4d. post paid or for 
smaller displays and windows 74in. 
by 10in. 12 for 1/-. Orders from: 
Labour Publications Dept., Trans- 
port House, ne eauare, London, 
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ORGANISATION % FIRST ARTICLE IN A - 
NEW SERIES 


FOR 
POLLING DAY by R. W. G. MACKAY 


[Hs SERIES of articles is not directed to it is probable that these were Labour 
. those constituencies where the Labour postal votes; finally, in 1951 we had 
candidate wins by a large majority—the approximately 19,000 Labour promises, 
‘safe seats—or even those where he wins and only 17,000 voted. Thus six per cent 
by about 5,000. After 1951 one can of the non-voters were Labour promises. 

assume that any seat won by more than What do all these facts really add up to? 
5,000 should always be held by the Labour A poll of 87 per cent is not a bad poll. 
candidate. These articles are directed to Of the electorate I think one can safely 
those few seats, and they do not number assume that three per cent had died, and 
more than sixty to seventy—the mar- almost three per cent had moved and were 
ginal seats—where candidates lose by a untraceable, or at any rate were untrace- 
few hundred, or by perhaps 1,000, but able at the election, So that of the 13 per 
where quite a number of people do not cent we have only seven per cent left, and 
yote, and whose votes must be secured if in order to win the seat we have to get 
the Labour Party is to win the seat. at least three per cent of that seven per 
“One has a personal interest in this cent. In other words it comes down to 
matter, because I lost Reading North in _ this: that if Labour is to win a seat like 
1951 by 302 votes. One per cent of the Reading North, in a tough election if you 
electorate is 396 votes, yet in 1951 we lost like, but after all we should be organised 
by under one per cent of the votes polled, ~ to win tough elections, then five per cent 
and 13 per cent did not-vote. ‘There are of the electorate—2,000 people—won’t be 
a few more facts which are of interest: effective voters, and we have to get 95 per 
in 1950, 5,188 people did not poll. In 1951, cent of the remaining 95, or 95 per cent 
5,227 (or 13 per cent of the electorate) of the votes that are available. 

did not poll—so we have not made much Anyone who looks at the percentages of 
impact on the non-voters; in 1951 the poll votes over the last twenty years will see 
was 86.9 per cent, and we need not assume — how the percentage has risen. This makes 
that the Tory vote will fall, so to be safe our task all the more difficult, because in 
we should get about 18,000 votes, which on this sort of constituency the Tories are 
the present Tory poll means a 91 per cent well organised, and they are going to con- 


vote—four per cent more than previously; tinue to poll probably their present vote. 
of the 1,800 postal votes, probably 1,100 I know people will say that there will be 
were Conservative and 700 Labour, so they a big swing against the Tories at the next 
had their majority before voting com- election asa result of their betrayal. This 
menced on Polling Day—moreover, of the may be quite true, but one ought not to 
1,800 postal votes, 400 did not vote—and (Please turn to page 59) 
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A READER ASKS... 


HOW DOES AN AGENT | 
HIS TIME 


? 


SPEND 


HE sUGGESTIONS of a layman regarding 

constituency organisation may be of 

some interest and help to Agents and 
Organisers. 

Some of the present arrangements must 
cause serious concern to anyone who has 
the well-being of the Labour Movement at 
heart. In particular it is clear that the 
disparity in organisation between safe and 
difficult constituencies is far too wide. 

Immediately following the 1950 General 
Election proposals were put forward both 
privately and in print that there should be 
a levelling up between wealthy and poor 
constituencies. 

While no doubt this proposal would be 
resisted, nevertheless there does seem to 
be a good case for the making of a levy 
by the National Executive Committee so 
that more aid could be given to the poorer 
‘constituencies, Strong Parties ought to 
adopt neighbouring weaker Parties. 

There is an overwhelming case for 
increasing the subscription rate of both 
individual and affiliated members. Con- 
sideration might also be given to the 
creation of an associate membership class 
at a very much reduced rate, entitling the 
member to describe himself as a 
‘Registered Labour Supporter’. 

All constituencies should have efficient 
full-time Agents. If this had been the 
case during the last six years there seems 
to me no doubt whatever that we would 
have retained 


a working majority in 
Parliament. 
Questions arise as to the means of 
ensuring efficiency. From my own per- 


sonal experience as an employer of tech- 
nical staffs and from my knowledge both 
of industry and Local Government work 
it is my firm opinion that very few people 
are suited to Agency. 

When added to this, we take into account 
the poor salary paid and the uncertainty 
regarding continued employment, it is not 
surprising that many Agents have found 
the work unsatisfactory, and that many 
unsatisfactory Agents have been recruited, 

The Conservatives are more fortunate 
since they are able to pay larger salaries 
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and to draw upon retired administrator: 
who find political work interesting an 
similar to their previous professional work 
As a layman I find it difficult to unde! :. 
stand how an Agent disposes of his time. 
Admittedly much of it is spent on raising © 
his salary, but_even allowing this two days 
a week for him and his typist, there 
remains 3'4 days far which, generally 
speaking, there is very little to show except 

the Minutes of the General Committee, the 
Executive Committee and perhaps one or 
two sub-committees. T 
Assuming that a county constituency 
Agent has twelve local Parties, and receives 
a letter from each once a week, there are 
only twelve local letters to deal with as 
correspondence. Answering these, and 
occasional letters from Head Office, cannot 
occupy more than half a day. | 
If this argument were put forward at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of. 
any Party there would be strong protests 
from quite a number of members present. 
I know my argument is over-simplified, 
but Trade Union Organiser friends, who 
work on a county or even a wider basis, 
often tell me how surprised they are that _ 
more visible results are not forthcoming. 
One of the great difficulties is that, while 
an Agent has many employers, he has no 
definite master who defines his work. With 
the best will in the world, an Agent is | 
liable to become slack, and providing he 
writes adequate minutes and maintains 
friendly relations with a reasonable num- 
ber of members of the Executive and 
General Committees, he is always able to 
find supporters when his actions are criti- 
cised. He tends to reduce his field of work 
to a minimum and to shorten his working 
hours without any realisation that he is. 
falling down on his job. | 
Again the present system by which 

Agents are engaged by democratic choice 

at an interview by a General Committee, | 
has obvious defects. I therefore make the 

following suggestions. 
The National Executive Committee 

should establish a panel of approved per- | 
sons, and that the tests for being placed 


on this panel should be strict, professional 
and determined by a body which will have 
ihe confidence both of the Constituency 
aera Party and the Agents’ Union. 
xisting Agents would, of course, be 
eligible for transfer. 
Persons appointed for this panel should 
be paid a higher salary than the present 
Agents, and should be designated by some 
‘Special term such as ‘certificated Agent’. 
_ Where local Parties are in receipt of a 
‘grant from the National Executive Com- 
“mittee they shall accept an 5 pees 
“system by which the National Executive 
Committee will make sure that a certain 


Agent’s diary which would be presented, 
say weekly, to the Chairman and monthly 
to the Executive Committee. Other stand- 
ard forms such as Petty Cash Vouchers 
and cash book could be added, and the 
experience of Trade Unions should be 
drawn on to obtain the best possible 
system. 

If the inspectorial system mentioned above 
were adopted: county offices could be estab- 
lished which would serve the purpose of 
dealing with County Council matters 
which at present, in some counties at least, 
are in a deplorably bad condition. 


APPENDIX 


minimum standard of professional work is 
‘maintained. The inspectors would be 
placed under the control of the Regional 
Organisers, and would devote part of their 
‘time in areas to which no Agents are yet: 
appointed. 


INCOME OF CONSTITUENCY ORGAN- 
ISATIONS THROUGHOUT GREAT 
BRITAIN : 

Average membership (say 

1,200) Constituency Labour 


_ The National Executive Committee issues Party proportion of subs. {165 0 o 

‘an election parcel for use in constituencies. Average Trade Union affilia- 

I suggest that there should be a similar tions (say) 5,000 at 2d. (one 

annual parcel available for all constituen- half goes to affiliation) .. £33 6 8 

‘cies, made compulsory in constituencies Grant from Transport House. 

where grants are made. Average, say {50 ... | £50 0 0 
The parcel would contain forms to ‘Total normal income SaaS 4B GaEs 
simplify audit procedure, to control Minimum cost of efficient 

expenditure on car mileage, and an constituency organisation {1,600 0 0 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
(Incorporated) 


wish to draw the attention of all 
Agents and other Party Workers to 


CITIZENS ADVICE NOTES 


the authentic reference service on current legislation and administrative 
regulations, providing up-to-date information in handy book form, 
fully indexed and supplemented by a regular service of summaries on a 
wide range of acts and regulations which affect the life of every citizen, 


Those wishing to subscribe to the service or requiring further informa- 
tion are advised to apply to the distributors for Citizens Advice Notes— 
Keesing’s Publications Ltd. of Keynsham, Bristol—through whom an in- 
spection copy may also be obtained on a fortnight’s trial, free of charge, 


Petitioning for 


EXTRA POLLING STATIONS 


by STAN NATTRAS, 
SECRETARY |AGENT, DORKING, C.L.P. 


N THE HOPE that this information may 
+ be of help to other Secretaries and 
Agents where polling arrangements are in 
a ‘proper mess’, as one Local Party Secre- 
tary described things to me, I would like 


to tell you how we were able to bring 
about beneficial changes in our con- 
stituencies. 


During the past 12 months action taken 

by us has resulted in two extra polling 
places being designated in different parts 
of the Constituency, to the great benefit 
of the Party, and those electors affected 
by the changes. We have just made 
representations to the Home Secretary 
asking that another Polling District should 
be rearranged, and to use the words of the 
petition sent: ‘we pray that sufficient 
alteration may be made to give electors 
convenient and reasonable polling 
facilities’. 

Anyone living in a rural constituency 
will have a good idea of the difficulties to 
be faced when putting into practice that 
part of the R.P.A. 1949 which states that 
the Returning Officer (Local Authority) 
must exercise the powers conferred under 
the Act to see that the reasonable require- 
ments of electors are met with regard to 
polling facilities. 

We decided after the 1950 General Elec- 
tion, particularly in two places, that the 
powers conferred had not been properly 
exercised, and representations were made 
to the two Local Authorities concerned 
asking them to make suggested changes. 
Whether or not the Local Authorities con- 
cerned had an anti-Labour bias we shall 
never know—it looked that way—for I 
soon had a stereotyped reply from the 
respective clerks in carefully phrased 
officialese stating that after careful con- 
sideration by the appropriate committee, 
the Council were of the opinion that the 
present arrangements were quite satisfac- 
tory, and that they therefore felt no useful 
purpose could be served in making the 
changes proposed by the Labour Party. 

After another investigation of the areas 
concerned, carried out in conjunction with 
the interested Local Labour Parties, when 
we again measured distances people had 
to travel, amounting in several cases to 
over three miles, and with only a two- 
hourly bus service, I again wrote to the 
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Councils concerned, pointing out th 
anomalies we had found, and stating that — 
we were prepared to help in any way pos- 
sible, if they would undertake to investi- | 
gate the matter. Back again came the > 
usual reply: ‘I am instructed by my 
Council to inform you, etc., etc.’. At this — 
we saw red, and decided to act as entitled — 
to by getting up a petition, and dealing — 
direct with the Home Secretary. g 
Foolscap sheets were sent to the Local — 
Secretaries concerned, headed as follows: 
TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR HOME AFFAIRS : 
‘We, the undersigned, being electors for 
the said (electoral area) (Ward) (polling — 
district) herewith make representations 
under section 11 (4) R.P.A., 1949, that 
powers conferred under section 11 of the 
Act have not been exercised so as to 
meet the reasonable requirements of the — 
electors of the (area) and pray that suffi- 
cient alteration be made to give electors” 
convenient and ‘reasonable polling 
facilities.’ ; 


The second paragraph mentioned some — 


of the inconveniences which had prompted 
the petition, and suggested possible _ 
improvements. Then followed space for 

names of electors in the area. ; 
The minimum number of signatures 
required under the Act is 30, but through 
the enthusiasm of our Local Party Secre-- 
taries many more signatures were collected. 


The forms were returned to me, and I] > 


forwarded them to the Home Secretary. 


As I said at the beginning, we have had | 


two important alterations made, and are 
now awaiting the outcome of the third 
petition which was recently sent to White- 
hall. 

Although alterations to existing polling 
arrangements are probably very necessary 
in many County Constituencies, there are 
also anomalies which need to be tackled 
in built-up areas. 


One of the alterations | 


we brought about was in a large Urban | 


Ward which had only one polling place 


situated at the further end of the Ward. — 


We felt it was necessary to split the Ward 
into two with separate polling places. The 
petition did the trick and made the Ward 
much better, both from the electors and 
from the organisational point of view. 
(Please refer to col. 2, next page) 
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SARA E. 


hoy the appointment of Miss Sara E. 
: Barker as Assistant National Agent 
; the Party has demonstrated in a practical 
way their belief in the equality of the 
sexes. 

_ With the exception of the women’s side 
of the Movement this is the first time that 
“a woman has attained such high office in 
‘the administrative side of the Party and 
“no better choice could have been made. 
Sara Barker and the Labour Party are 
“synonymous. She lives for the Party and 
has spent the best part of her life in work- 
ing for it. 

- Miss Barker, or as she is better known 
‘throughout Yorkshire, ‘Sara’, has all the 
qualifications for the position she is to 
occupy. 

Knowledge, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, a good and convincing speaker, 
enthusiasm and drive wedded to a pleasing 
personality, and above all tact.. 

If Sara wants a job of work doing, it is 
done. No one can refuse her. She 
approaches you in that way which makes 
you believe you are the one and only per- 
son who can do the job efficiently—and 
you do it. Furthermore, you do it with 
good heart and good spirit. That’s the 
influence of Sara. 

I have known and worked with Sara 
Barker for the past 28 years. On com- 
mittees, on the platform, on membership 
campaigns and in many elections. If I 
were placed in charge of an important 
election and was asked whom I would like 
to work alongside me, I should unhesita- 
tingly answer—Sara Barker. She is a 
glutton for work, reliable, sound in judg- 
ment and above all a good comrade. 

Sara joined the Labour Party in 1924 
after a period in the I.L.P. She was born 
into a socialist family and had her first 
experience of election work in 1920 (while 
still at school) when she helped her father 
who was contesting an election for a seat 
on the Halifax Borough Council. Her 


BARKER 


by ALD. ARTHUR GARDINER, O.B.E., J.P. 
SECRETARY/AGENT, HUDDERSFIELD, C.L.P. 


father was later elected Mayor of Halifax, 
1939-40. 

She has been ward committee official, 
collector, secretary of the Halifax Women’s 
Section for 14 years and of the Halifax 
and Huddersfield Women’s Advisory 
Council for 17 years. Graduating from the 
Executive Committee of the Halifax 
Labour Party, she became Vice-President 
and later President. 

og Si aor Secretary-Agent of the Halifax 

abour Party in 1935 she filled that posi- 
tion with distinction for 7 years until she 
was appointed Woman Organiser for York- 
shire in 1942. Her work in the many by- 
elections in Yorkshire have been outstand- 
ing and her place will be hard to fill. 

She has joined Len Williams at Head 
Office and the success which attended their . 
team work in Yorkshire will, I have no 
doubt, find further expression in the more 
important work they have now to perform. 

We in Yorkshire are sorry to lose Sara. 
This applies not only to the women but to 
all sections of the Party and as she leaves 
she takes with her all our congratulations 
and best wishes for success and happiness 
in her new sphere. 

So long as the Labour Movement con- 
tinues to produce people of the calibre of 
Sara Barker there is nothing to fear. 


Extra Polling Stations 


After looking over your present polling 
facilities, and perhaps after careful con- 
sideration finding that alterations are 
necessary, you should first approach the 
Local Authority concerned. If that 
authority will not act, and you feel that 
a good case exists, do not just accept the 
Councils refusal as being the last word 
in the matter, get a petition organised and 
send it to the Home Secretary, who may 
then make the Local. Authority have 
second thoughts. 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 


PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 
etc. as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
Mortons, 37 Wheatsheaf Hal!, Wheatsheaf Lane, London,S.W.8 


A Permanent 
Election Organisation Co 
by CLIFFORD J. BLOOMFIELD 


é 


ICTORY FROM DEFEAT’ was the title of 
"an article which appeared in the 
November -December issue of Labour 
Organiser, in which I described how steps 
had been taken to gain immediate advan- 
tage of the situation created by the loss 
of the seat in the last General Election. 
The sudden and tremendous increase in 
membership had placed a great strain in 
our Party machine and steps had to be 
taken to ensure that the new member- 
ship, and the new situation created by 
that membership, were not allowed to get 
out of hand. 

Readers of the previous article on the 
subject will remember that we had 
decided in Wycombe to keep the Election 
Committee in existence with certain 
modifications, and to re-name it the 
Organisation Committee. It is perhaps 
advisable first to give some idea of the 
type of constituency that forms the back- 
ground of our organisation. 

Wycombe constituency is one of five in 
Buckinghamshire, and covers an area of 
nearly 180 square miles. The total elec- 
torate of 60,000 is divided equally between 
the town of High Wycombe, more or less 
in the centre of the constituency, and the 
rest of the constituency, which is fairly 
scattered and has areas remote from pub- 
lic transport. The area of the constitu- 
ency outside the town of High Wycombe 
falls into five fairly clearly defined 
geographical areas. With few exceptions 
we have members in all parts of the con- 
stituency, and are faced with the problem 
of keeping a regular contact with them, 
seeing that our 25 local Parties are made 
to work effectively, and that we have some 
sort of organisation in as many areas as 
possible. Hence our decision to form the 
Organisation Committee. 

Apart from the Agent there are 14 mem- 
bers on the Organisation Committee, each 
with a very definite task to carry out. 
Their duties are as follows : 

RURAL ORGANISERS. There are five 
of these, each responsible for one of the 
geographical areas into which the con- 
stituency is divided. Their first duty is 
to maintain regular contact with the local 
Parties in their areas, and where there is 
no Party with individual contacts. They 
are required to give all the advice and 
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encouragement these Parties may need, 
and to do all possible to promote schemes — 
of development. They guide local Parties 
on matters of collections, arrangements — 
for committee, general or public meet- 
ings, contesting elections, canvassing, — 
building up the marked Register, main-_ 
taining canvass records, the institution of® 
group or street captains, encouraging 
social and money raising activities. They 
have direct contact with the other Officers _ 
of the Organisation Committee for expert 
assistance and advice in their own spheres. 
At all times they keep the Rural Co- 
ordinator advised of their activities and 
developments being made. 


RURAL CO-ORDINATOR. He main- — 
tains a regular liaison with the Rural — 
Organisers, and when and where necessary — 
co-ordinates their activities; and takes all 

necessary steps to ensure that the interests _ 
of one area do not conflict with another. | 
He receives regular reports from the 
Rural Organisers, and maintains regular 
contact with the other Officers of the ~ 
Organisation Committee. : 


TOWN ORGANISER. Carries out the 

same duties in the town of High Wycombe 
as the Rural Organisers carry out in the 
rural areas. The town is divided into 
four Wards who are responsible between 
them for nearly half of our 3,000-odd { 
membership. 


FACTORY AND TRADE UNION 
ORGANISER. Is responsible for estab- 
lishing and maintaining contacts in all 
places of work in the constituency, both 
through Trade Union and Labour Party 
channels. To keep Trade Unions and 
places of work in touch with Party affairs, 
and to-do all possible to encourage Trade 
Unions to take an active interest in the 
Party. 


PARTY INFORMATION OFFICER. 
Gives every possible assistance to local 
Parties in organising discussion groups, 
encouraging the sales of Party literature 
among members, and taking all possible 
steps to ensure that Party members are 
kept up to date with the topics of the 
day, and generally promote the under- 


standing of political issues within the 
Party. 


4 
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UBLIC PROPAGANDA OFFICER. 

ie main task of this Officer is to put 

e Party policy before the electors. Con. 

cted by way of public meetings, public 

es of Party literature, appointment of 

Press Officers by local Parties, propaganda 
nvassing, etc. 


MEETINGS OFFICER. He gives all 
possible assistance to local Parties in 
ganising their meetings, both general 
d public. He maintains a panel of 
eakers from which Parties may draw 
and gives all advice and assistance neces- 
‘sary to loca! Parties in organising all types 
of meetings. 


_ ELECTORAL OFFICER. Has responsi- 
bility for keeping central marked Register 
up to date, keeping an oversight on can- 
_yassing activities of local Parties, building 
up a central register of removals into or 
“out of the constituency, advising local 
Parties on matters relating to absent 
‘voters, and taking general steps to 
-encourage local Farties to undertake 
“registration and canvassing work. 


'_ LEAGUE OF YOUTH ORGANISER. Is 
“responsible for encouraging and building 
“up the League of Youth, encouraging the 
formation of new branches, and generally 
assisting them in every way, both in social 
-and political activities. 


; TRANSPORT OFFICER. Has built up 
-a panel of members with cars who are 
“prepared to use them to help the Party 
with a view to providing transport where 
necessary to enable Officers of the Organi- 
_ sation Committee to travel easily, to enable 
local Party workers to travel easily, to 
gprovide cars for visiting speakers, and any 
other purpose for which they may be 
necessary. 


We have avoided the obvious disadvan- 
‘tages of having a large number of Officers 
continually chasing round local Parties by 
‘insisting that at all times the Officers of 
the Organisation Committee with specific 
responsibilities should work through the 
Rural Co-ordinator, and the Town and 
Rural Organisers. In the same way the 
local Parties and Wards make their 
original requests for assistance through 
the Town and Rural Organisers. This 
cuts out overlapping, and ensures a co- 
ordination of activities. 


- This Committee has only been in exist- 

ence a couple of months, but in that time 
it has ensured that considerable activity 
has taken place that might have been 
neglected. 
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For example, the Electoral Lists in 
January were all checked very carefully, 
and upwards of roo Labour voters were 
got on to the Register who would other- 
wise have been omitted. The League of 
Youth Organiser has been able to 
strengthen. our existing branch of the 
League, has formed a second branch, and 
has arrangements in hand for the forma- 
tion of a third. The Transport Officer 
has compiled a list of 182 members of the 
Party possessing cars, who have stated 
they will use them if the necessity arises. 

In the general sphere of maintaining the 
very important contact with the rank-and- 
file members of the Party, the Town and 
Rural Organisers have been sufficiently 
encouraging in their jobs to ensure that 
with very few exceptions all members’ 
subscriptions are paid up to date, and that 
members have been contacted once ofr 
twice this year apart from collections. 

The Agent, too, has his part in this set- 
up. He acts as Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, and continues to maintain normal 
contact with local Parties and Wards. He 
can initiate activity, but should keep all 
members of the Organisation Committee 
concerned fully informed. All correspon- 
dence passes through his hands, and he is 
ultimately responsible for effective co- 
ordination of the Committee throughout, 

By the way, do not leave a Committee 
of this kind to the hazards of election, 
arrange for the selection and appointment 
of the most suitable people. 

Experience has shown us that our Organi- 
sation Committee has been able to carry 
out very necessary and vital work. It is a 
Committee that is, as yet, very young, and 
some snags may be discovered in the 
future, but as things stand I can 
thoroughly recommend such an organisa- 
tion to all Parties. 

Suitable modifications may easily be 
made to meet local requirements, and 
experience will show the best way of main- 
taining such an organisation. If such a 
Committee works thoroughly and persist- 
ently it does mean that, as far as elections 
are concerned, all ground work is done, 
that everything is constantly in hand, and 
that an election campaign is merely the 
carrying out of normal Party work. 

Since writing this article Clifford Bloom- 
field has transferred to Carshalton C.L.P. 
—<—$<$<$$ 
New Appointment 


The National Executive Committee has 
appointed Mr. Bryan M. J. Barnard as 
Organiser in South West Norfolk. 
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Let us therefore look at the qualification 
LOCAL and discuss them in some detail. It shoul 


GOVERNMENT then be possible to get them in prope: 


perspective and so avoid unnecessar 


ELECTIONS worry and concern. 


Section 57 of the Local Government A 


(England and Wales) 1933, lays down the qualifications a { 
follows : : 
ON A person shall, unless disqualified by 


virtue of this Act or any other enact- 
ment, be qualified to be elected and to 
STANDING be a member of a local authority if he 
is of full age and a British subject, and 
(a) he is a local government elector for — 
FOR the area of the local authority; or — 
(b) he owns freehold or leasehold land 


within the area of the local authority; — 
T ee E: or $ : 


(c) he has during the whole of the twelve 

months preceding the day of election 

COUNCIL resided in the area of the local 
authority; or { 

: (d) in the case of a member of a parish — 

b council, he has either during the 
a whole of the twelve months preceding 
L E Ni Ss I WI Ss the day of election or since the 25th 
day of March in the year preceding — 

the year of election resided either in 

the parish or within three miles 


There is often consider- thereof. 
: ; Now let us deal with the qualifications © 
able doubt in the minds one by one, the question of disqualifica-_ 


tions will be dealt with later. 


of members as to the OF FULL AGE. A person attains full 


; ; pe age the day before his 21st birthday and_ 
qualifications gietesSar in order to qualify this would mean he 
to stand for the Council. must be of full age by nomination day. 
mage ay A BRITISH SUBJECT. The point to 
This is shown by the remember is that a person acquires 

; British nationality in a number of ways, 
fact that, nearly half but for the purposes of this article it is 
; confined to the main provisions. These | 
the letters received at are by being born a national subject or 
in turn a natural born British subject b 
Head Office on election being born within Her Majesty’s vont 
; ions and allegiance; or by becoming a 
matters, raise the ques- naturalised British subject. 
é 0‘ , Should there be any doubt on _ this 
tion of a_ candidate’s matter it would be wise to refer to the 
P : British Nationality Act, 1948. 
or opponent's right to So much for the general qualification, 
: re now we come to the other provisos one 
stand for, and sit on, a of which is necessary in addition to the 


above. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT ELECTOR. 
This means that the person concerned is 
entered on the Register in operation on 
the day of his nomination. 


Local Authority. 
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OWNER OF FREEHOLD OR LEASE- 
HOLD LAND. This qualification is 
wide in its interpretation as the definition 
in Section 305 of the L.G.A., 1933, states 
_ ‘Land includes any interest in land and 
_ any easement or right in, to or over land’ 
_ We have many queries, especially in 
respect of our opponents, who qualify in 
“this way. It should therefore be noted 
that land, in general law, includes build- 
ngs on the land. Thus we see the owner 
-or lessee of a garage built on the land is 
an ‘owner’ and so is the owner or Jessee 
mor a flat. 


_ TWELVE MONTHS’ RESIDENCE. It 
_ should be noted that in this instance the 
_ time is twelve months preceding day of 
election (polling day). 
_ The meaning of the word ‘residence’ is 
_ also wide in its interpretation and often 
_ creates difficulties. The following prin- 
- Ciples, however, are a good guide in 
making a decision. Residence implies 
_ the making of a home and this usually 
implies sleeping. Living on _ business 
premises, including cooking and eating of 
_ meals, would not be residence if the 
person regularly slept elsewhere. 


A person may have two residences, being 
in lodgings during the week and else- 
where at week-ends. In a case such as 
_ this it would depend on the details. Tem- 
- porary absence does not break residence. 
The guiding principle is that the right 
to be nominated implies a close relation- 
ship between the candidate and the local 
government area. You will also see the 
qualifications to stand for election are 
* much wider in scope than those for being 
qualified to be registered as an elector. 

_ The two are often confused. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS 

These are covered by Section 59 of the 
Local Government Act, 1933. So far as 
we are concerned, our main problem arises 
from those employed by a local authority 
in one form or another, and to whom 

1(a) might apply. This states: 

Subject to the provisions of this Section, 

a person shall be disqualified for being 

elected or being a member of a local 

authority if he— 

(a) holds any paid office or other place 
of profit (other than that of mayor, 
chairman or sheriff) in the gift or 
disposal of the local authority or of 
any committee thereof. 


This means, in effect, any person 
employed by the local authority cannot 
stand for that local authority. It does 
not, however, mean that he cannot stand 
or be a member of any other local 
authority if qualified. County Council 
employees may, for instance stand for 
borough, urban or rural councils if directly 
employed by county council. Those em- 
ployed by a borough council and eligible 
to stand in a county electoral division or 
urban or rural district can do so providing 
Section 59 (2) is observed. This states: 


Any paid officer of a local authority who 
is employed under the direction of a 
committee or sub-committee of the 
authority, any member of which is 
appointed on the nomination of some 
other local authority, shall be disquali- 
fied for being elected or being a member 
of that other local authority. 

When considering the implications of 
this sub-section it is necessary to obtain 
full details of the committee that employs 
the person. It is best to make enquiry 
through the appropriate Trade Union or 
local authority as these matters have 
usually been thoroughly discussed. It is 
not always possible for us at Head Office 
to give precise information unless all the 
relevant facts have been ascertained. 


The case of teachers is one in point. 
Section 10 (2) of the Education Act, 1946, 
has made provision for teachers to sit on 
local authorities and the following infor- 
mation has been given by the National 
Union of Teachers : 

A teacher can stand, if qualified, for— 

A county Council if not employed in the 

service of such Council. 

Any County Borough Council if not 

employed in the service of such Council. 

A Borough or Urban District Council 

unless the Council is, as such, the Divi- 

sional Executive of the area in which the 
teacher is serving. 

A Rural or Parish Council. 

Members of the Fire Service, and others 
who might well come within the scope of 
these disqualifications would be advised 
to make enquiry at their association head- 
quarters to avoid any difficulties that 
might arise. The Health Service might 
create difficulties so far as the qualifica- 
tions of those employed in its administra- 
tion. Enquiry now will save undue worry 
and the knowledge avoid any last-minute 
change having to be made. 


SSS ~~ 


“THE TIMES” 


A cASE of considerable interest and 
~ importance to political Parties and 
Election Agents took place at the Central 


Criminal Court before Mr. Justice McNair _ 


and jury on the 14th and 18th February. 
Mr. Christmas Humphreys and Mr. J. Bass 
appeared for the Crown; Mr. Gerald 
Howard, Q.C., for The Times Publishing 
Company, Ltd; Mr. R. Winn and 
Mr. H. E. Perkins for the Tronah Malayan 
Tin Group of Companies and Mr. 
- Barrenger, its Secretary. 


The Times Publishing Company, Ltd., 
The Tronah Malayan Tin Group of Com- 
panies and Mr. Barrenger were charged 
with incurring expense with a view to 
promoting or procuring the election of the 
Conservative candidate in the constituency 
of the Cities of London and Westminster 
in the General Election of October last. 
The defendants were committed for trial 
from the Mansion House Court in January. 


[9] 


fe) (e) 

The case centred on the full-page adver- 
tisement which appeared in The Times of 
19th October, under the heading of ‘An 
Interim Statement on Dividend Limitation 
to Shareholders of the Tronah Malayan 
Tin Group of Companies’. This put for- 
ward certain views and concluded with a 
paragraph headed ‘Your Opportunity’ 
which, among other things, said; ‘This 
coming General Election will give us all 
the opportunity of saving the country from 
being reduced, through the policies of the 
Socialist Government to a bankrupt 
“Welfare State’. We need a new and 
strong Government with Ministers who 
may be relied upon to encourage busi- 
ness enterprise and initiative, under the 
leadership of one who has, throughout the 
whole of his life, devoted himself to 
National and not sectional interests, and 
to whom indeed the country to-day owes 
its very existence. Thus only will the 
welfare of the industries of this country, 
and of Malaya, and through them of the 
people, be safeguarded and our former 
prestige at home and abroad be restored.’ 
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The Times Publishing , 
publishing the advertisement aided 


abetted in the offence. The advertisement 
was, in fact, published in other newspapers _ 


though mainly in an abridged form. 
Nevertheless, it was stated, these news- 


papers too were aiders and abetters in the 


offence. 


The Crown claimed that the political 


Company, Ltd., by i 


wording of the statement, coming as it did © 


during an election campaign, incurred. 


expense contrary to Section 63 of the 


Representation of the People Act, 1949. _ 
Sub-section (1) of this Section prohibited ~_ 


the incurring by any person expenses with — 


a view to promoting or procuring the elec- 
tion of a candidate at an election unless 


such expenditure was authorised in writing ~ 


by the candidate’s Election Agent. Sub- 
section 5 states that any person incurring 


such expense, or aiding or abetting, was 
Mr. Hum- 


guilty of a corrupt practice. 
phreys, for the Crown, stated that the word 
‘corrupt’ in this sense did not imply dis- 
honesty or dishonourable intent but doing 
something that was legally forbidden. 


4 


The timing of the advertisement must ~ 
also be taken into account, as the following — 


dates show: 


5th October—Proclamation of King 
announcing Dissolution of Parliament. | 
In early October Mr. Barrenger in- 
formed Mr. Skinner (Advertising 
Agent) that space for advertisements 
would be needed at an early date. 


16th October—Mr. Barrenger gave copy of 
advertisement to Mr. Skinner re Interim 
Statement on Dividend Limitation. 


19th October—Advertisement appeared in 
The Times. 


25th October—Polling Day. 
1st November—Annual Meeting of Com- 
pany. 
iG} 


(e 
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This, Mr. Humphreys submitted, showed 
rush into print during election period. 

There was no question of limiting free 
speech or the freedom to write in the 


For the information of our readers we publish 


on the following 


Pag 


es a comprehensive 


précis of the recent ‘TIMES’ PROSECUTION. 
In view of the importance of this case, Len 
Sims from the National Agent’s Department, 
was present at the Old Bailey throughout 
the trial. 


public press. A proviso placed editors, 
contributors and correspondents of the 
“press outside the ambit of the Section. It 
_was the buying of space in newspapers and 


publications in which to put forward. 


political views which was prohibited. 
_ As The Times circulated in all constitu- 
_ encies, the Crown could have made indict- 
_ ments covering them all but that would be 
- absurd and one particular constituency was 
chosen as a test case. The Cities of Lon- 
don & Westminster was chosen, the Crown 
admitted, against itself, as this or any 
similar advertisement would not have 
affected the result whereas if a marginal 
' constituency had been taken it might have 
created issues. 

The main issue was, therefore, with what 
view was the £800 expense incurred. The 
Crown claimed it must have had the effect 

_of promoting the election of the anti- 
Socialist candidate in the Cities of London 
& Westminster and elsewhere. The state- 
ment as a whole was calculated to have 

the same effect as a political Conservative 
leaflet. 


— 
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A deposition of evidence given by the 
Conservative Election Agent to Sir Harold 
Webbe (Cities of London & Westminster) 
stated that the expenditure ‘on the adver- 
tisement was not authorised by him. 


Mr. Winn, for the Tronah Malayan Tin 
Group of Companies and Mr. Barrenger, 
submitted that the proper way to construe 
the prohibition of expenses under Section 
_ 63 was that it was against presenting to 
_ the electors the candidate and his views. 
_ If a group of people supported a particular 
' policy and were concerned to advance their 
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objective, they might be considered to be 
promoting the election in a particular con- 
stituency of a candidate sponsored by the 
Party whose policy was considered more 
favourable to the group than that of the 
opposing political Party. In that they 
could exercise the right of free speech. 
The Section of the Act did no more than 
say that one could not spend money on 
behalf of the candidate. 


The Judge intervened to enquire if the 
submission meant that, during an election, 
one could go into any constituency and 
incur expense as long as the name of the 
candidate was not mentioned. In reply 
Mr. Winn said that the whole legislation 
with which the Court was concerned was 
that of control of expenses on behalf of 
the candidate so as to make certain the 
prescribed maximum was not exceeded by, 
or on behalf of the candidate, and to 
ensure that other people did not intervene 
and, in taking on themselves the burden 
of part of the expense that should fall on 
the candidate, give him an advantage over 
his opponent. He contended the word 
‘election’ in Sub-section 1 meant an elec- 
tion in a particular constituency. If the 
wider interpretation was correct it would 
be impossible to make an accurate return 
of expenses in the various constituencies in 
which the advertisement circulated. There 
was, he claimed, no absolute prohibition | 
against inserting such an advertisement. 
It would not be possible to say how much 
of the £800 expended on the advertisement 
—which was sold abroad as well as 
throughout the country—was spent on 
causing copies of the paper to reach elec- 
tors in a particular constituency. 


(Continued overleaf) 


There was also the question of intent and 
it was submitted that the issue whether, 
having been shown that there was a 
general intent of a general nature, it could 
be said there was specific intent in rela- 
tion to each constituency. It was con- 
tended that, in law, there was no case to 
answer that this intent was, in fact, enter- 
- tained. 


Mr. Gerald Howard, Q.C., for The Times 
Publishing Company, Ltd., said he sup- 
ported the submission of Mr. Winn. The 
expenses defined in Section 63 did not mean 
expenses incurred in political argument 
although it might be that such general 
political propaganda might incidentally 
help the candidate or candidates in a par- 
ticular election in a particular constituency. 
Expense of that nature were not, and never 
had been, election expenses. 


He claimed the Crown had to prove that 
the election expenses incurred for this 
advertisement were, in the proper sense of 
the word, election expenses. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to look back to one or two 
authorities which had had to decide what 
were, and were not, election expenses. 


When expenses had been incurred by an 
outside person the phrase used was ‘to 
promote or procure’, and, where the 
expenses were incurred by the candidate or 
his Election Agent, the phrase used was 
‘in the conduct or management of the 
election’. There was nothing which pro- 
hibited a person or body of persons from 
spending money on propagating a general 
political view. Should it be proved that 
Sir Harold Webbe (the Conservative candi- 
date) or his Election Agent had bought a 
large quantity of these copies of The Times 
and employed sandwich men to go about 
saying; ‘Buy this copy of The Times’ or 
something similar, he or his Election 
Agent would have been incurring an 
expense because it would be taking what 
otherwise was general propaganda .and 
focussing it on their particular con- 
stituency. 


fo} ie) i} 
Mr. Howard then referred to a possible 
case where a public meeting was arranged 
on the border of a constituency. Among 
the audience, and to his knowledge, were 
voters from the neighbouring constituency. 
The candidate made a political speech to 
his own constituents and expenses returned 
by his Election Agent but an incidental 
result of the meeting would be to help the 
candidate in the neighbouring constitu- 
ency. Would it, in those circumstances, 


- for the Election Agent in the constituency 


in order to be within the law, be necessary - 
in which the meeting was held, to ge 
the candidate or Election Agent in the 
neighbouring constituency to authorise | 
some part of the expense in holding the 
meeting as that candidature had been pro- 
moted to some extent. ; 
The true test, he submitted, was whether a 
the’ expenses incurred for the promotion ~ 
or procurement of a candidate was the . 
propagation of a general political view, or — 
whether it was an expense incurred for 
propaganda specifically directed to a candi- _ 
date at the particular election. If it was — 
the former, it was not an election expense . 
The Section was never intended to, and = 
did not prevent an association from paying - 
to put in any newspaper what it felt its — 
interests would best be served by the elec- 
tion of a particular Government. If this — 
was focussed on a particular constituency, — 
that would be a different matter. 


mr my 
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The Judge asked if it was submitted that, — 
while a by-election was going on, public — 
meetings could be held in the constituency — 
with the propagation of views of the ~ 
Parties so long as the candidates were not — 
referred to. Mr. Howard said he was not 
suggesting there might not be a state of — 
affairs in which the incursion would be | 
regarded as an infringement of the Section 
because the propagation might indicate 
that the specific purpose was to help the 
candidate. Therefore, the test was, what — 
was the real purpose of the expense. The — 
next part of his submission, which he 
would have to elaborate, was that it was 
not clear what the Section really meant. 
Mr. Winn had given one construction. 
Under the circumstances one was entitled — 
to look at the headings of the various 
Sections of the Act to find some clue or | 
indication which might be of assistance in 
determining the meaning of the Section. 


The Judge enquired if it was part of Mr. 
Howard’s contention that there was no 
case against his clients because there was 
no evidence that they knew that no author- 
isation had been given. Mr. Howard said 
he was not putting that forward. He sub- 
mitted that there was no evidence that 
their (his clients) real view was to promote 
the election of Sir Harold Webbe. 


SECOND DAY 


So far as a by-election was concerned he 
would concede that if there was only one 
election going on it might be easier to 


prove promoting or procuring than in a 
eneral Election. The Crown had to do 
nore than merely show that in the ordin- 
ary course of a national newspaper’s 
business its pages contained an advertise- 
ment which was anti-Socialist. It was 
necessary to go further and show that in 
some way it was used in a particular con- 
stituency with a specialised and particular 
view of helping the candidate or candi- 
dates in their constituencies. Neither the 
1949 Act nor the 1918 Act altered the 
definition, in law, of expenses. Any 
difference was in respect of time. 
_ Expenses might be incurred before an 
election commenced. 


What had been happening was that the 
Legislature had increasingly set its face 
- against the incursion in any constituency 
of propaganda specially directed to pro- 
mote or procure the election of a particular 
candidate or candidates. 


; 


_ Where it was possible to give different 
interpretations to a Section the question 
" must be asked “What would be the prac- 
tical result to the ordinary citizen if the 

ee rown's interpretation was correct?” Mr. 

_ Howard went on to state how difficult some 
aspects of expense would be in order to 
make an accurate Return. This indicated, 
he submitted, that there were serious diffi- 
culties in adopting the Crown’s contention 
and guesswork would result. Then, if the 
estimate was later held to be wrong and 
the amended estimate took the candidate’s 
‘expenses above the legal maximum, unless 
relief was granted, the election could be 
avoided. 


Mr. Howard concluded by saying that 
‘The Times must be shown to have known 
or have been in the position to know that 
the authors of the article had the specific 
intention of promoting the election of Sir 
Harold Webbe. No person could be said 
to aid and abet an Act requiring mens rea 
unless he knew the nature of the Act he 

was aiding and abetting. To prove that 

there must be evidence to show that The 

Times knew or deliberately refrained from 

knowing that no authority had been given 

for the advertisement. 


WE 


e) i) 
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Mr. Humphreys, replying for the Crown, 
submitted there was a prima facie case. 
The Crown’s submission was that Section 
63 made sense; it was clear that no person 
should incur expense on account of issuing 
an advertisement with a view to promoting 
or procuring the election of a candidate 
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at an election unless authorised by the 
candidate or his election agent. Was that 
so subtle or difficult to construe as to make 
it necessary to go into great detail to find 
out what was meant? The whole basis of 
this Section was the expenditure of money. 
The offence, in this case, was not in what 
was said or where it was said but that 
space had been bought in a newspaper on 
behalf at least of a Party if not on behalf 
of a candidate in any particular con- 
stituency. 


The purpose of the Section was to sto 
rich partisans, as distinct from the candi- 
date, buying space for such advertisements 
and to prevent the spending of money to 
the advantage of their candidate and to 
the disadvantage of the candidate of an- 
other Party which has less money. 


It was legitimate to have discussion in a 
public newspaper of policy which was both 
political and economic. On the other 
hand, as in this case, the moment that an 
article—which might well begin in such 
a form—began to refer specifically to a 
coming election, it had a spearhead added 
to it. It became directed not only to 
electors generally but electors in each con- 
stituency where there was a Conservative 
candidate. 


(e] [9] 
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It had been said the Crown’s contention 
would reduce the matter to absurdity but 
surely it was the other way round. People 
might then, if the Counsel for The Times 
was correct, advertise anywhere, incur any 
expense as long as the name of the candi- 
date was not mentioned. Enormous 
placards and advertisements could—be put 
out at unlimited cost, stating “Take your 
opportunity: vote Conservative and turn 
the Socialists out’. In the Crown’s sub- 
mission expenses so incurred must either 
be included in the Conservative candidate’s 
expenses or left out at his peril. 


The words at the head of Section 63 
‘Election Expenses’ were perfectly reason- 
able for those matters which the subse- 
quent Sections discussed. It did not help 
in deciding whether or not the offences in 
Section 63 were election expenses. The 
purpose of Section 63, as distinct from the 
subsequent Sections, was to go wider than 
the candidate and say that no person shall 
incur expenses with a view to promoting 
or procuring the election of a candidate. 
If the expenses were only such as might 
be incurred by a candidate it seemed to 
make nonsense of the Section. 


(Continued overlea 
i 


So far as The Times was concerned, there 
was not any direct evidence of intent. Here 
he was not relying upon presumption of 
intent but upon inference of intent. 


fe ie fe 


Summing up, his Lordship said that the 
view which he took of the construction of 
Section 63 of the Act was that he did not 
think this was a case he could properly 
leave to the jury. Counsel for the defen- 
dants had submitted that no reasonable 
jury could, on the evidence produced by 
the Crown, reach a conclusion that the 
particular facts charged had been proved. 


Since he had been told, said his Lord- 
ship, that this was by way of being a test 
case, and it was desired to have some 
judicial ruling on the construction of the 
Section of the Act under which the charge 
was brought, it was decided to direct the 
jury to return a verdict of Not Guilty 
against each of the defendants on both 
counts. 


The charges were brought under Section 
63 of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1949—a consolidating statute. Coun- 
sel for the defence submitted that on the 
proper construction of that section the 
evidence by the Crown did not present any 
act prohibited by it. The* section pro- 
hibited the incurring of expenses by any 
person other than the candidate, his 
agent, or those authorised by his agent ‘on 
account (a) of holding public meetings 

. or (b) of issuing advertisements .. . 
or (c) of otherwise presenting to the 
electors the candidate or his views or the 
extent or nature of his backing, or dis- 
paraging another candidate... ’ 


It seemed to him that the words ‘of other- 
wise presenting to the electors the candi- 
date or his views’ naturally imported that 
the items specified in paragraphs (a) and 
(b), if they were to be caught by the pro- 
hibition, must also be items that had the 
effect of presenting to the electorate the 
candidate or his views, or the extent or 
nature of his backing, or of disparaging 
another candidate. If this result had not 
been intended, it seemed to him that para- 
graph (c) should have run: ‘of presenting 
to the electors whether by means specified 
in paragraphs (a) or (b), or in any other 
way, the candidate or his views.’ 

His Lordship reached his conclusion that 
no reasonable jury on the evidence could 
find that the advertisement in question 
was an advertisement presenting to the 
electors of the constituency of the Cities 
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of London and Westminster the Conserva 
tive candidate, or any anti-Socialist candi- 
date, or his views. A 
The fact that the section provided 
mode by which an advertisement in a 
national newspaper, circulating ge 
throughout the country, supporting th 
views of a particular and not the 
views of a particular candidate, could be — 
authorised lent strong support to the view 

that this particular form of advertisement 
was not prohibited. 


The form ‘W’ on which the agents made — 
their returns of election expenses was, it — 
was quite clear to him, inappropriate for 
making a return of expenses of the kind 
with which they were concerned in the 
present case. 7 ' 


3 
There was no way in which expenses of — 
this kind could be apportioned for the 
purpose of any particular return for any © 
particular election. That alone seemed to — 
lend strong support to the view that the 

section was not intended to prohibit — 
expenditure incurred on an advertisement 
designed to support, or have the effect of © 
supporting, the interest of particular 

parties generally in all constituencies, at~ 
any rate at the time of a general election, 
and in the support of a candidate in a ~ 
particular constituency. 5 


Election expenses were defined in Section — 
103 as ‘expenses incurred, whether before, 

during, or after the election, on account of 

or in respect of the conduct or manage-~ 
ment of the election’. ‘Election’ here 
meant a _ particular _ election. ‘Parlia- 

mentary election’ was defined by Section 

17(1) of the Interpretation Act, 1889, 

which made it quite clear that it meant an 

election for a particular constituency and 

not the totality of those elections which 

was commonly known as a General Elec- 

tion. 

\@) je i} 

What was prohibited by Section 63 was 
the incurring of expenses of one of those 
particular categories with the effect of 
supporting a particular candidate in a par- 
ticular constituency, which, having been 
authorised by the election agent, would 
form part of the election expenses for that” 
constituency and thus be subject to the | 
statutory maximum of expenditure for 
that constituency. 


| 


On the Judge’s direction a formal verdict 
of Not Guilty was brought in against each 
of the three defendants and they were 
discharged. a 


. Acconpine to the average member of 
= any Constituency Labour Party there 
is, of course, nearly always something 
wrong with the Agent’s administration and 
methods. 


~ Taking over the administration of a con- 
_“stituency is always an interesting position 
_ in which to find one’s self. You come with 
pre-arranged views, distinct likings for 
_ certain things and a firm belief that your 
way is best. 


_ In short it is a matter of one man 
_ approaching a task from a different angle 
- to his predecessor, and only results can 
_ prove who is right. 


Firstly, I am convinced that a central 
_ office administration which must form the 
_hub of all party activities, is the sole 
- responsibility of the Agent. By that I mean 
_ that the Divisional Office is there for the 
use of the Agent and his staff, and not, as 
many members think, to be invaded by all 
and sundry at odd times during the day, 
thereby creating a crowd of useless 
hangers-on. The office is the Agent’s 
business address, and should be treated as 
such. 
Having established this atmosphere of 
respect, J was able to tackle the problem 
of evolving a sound but simple filing 
system, and over a period of some six 
months, of procuring the volumes and text- 
books essential to an Agent if he is to 
_ accomplish anything as an organiser. This 
~ had hitherto been impossible, because 
every person who entered the office con- 
sidered-it his or her right to search every 
nook and cranny for an odd piece of 
paper to make a note on. 


I can see an Agent’s point of view in 
allowing this sort of thing, it creates the 
atmosphere that every member is a part 
of the organisation and ‘The help yourself’ 
attitude makes them feel at home, but it 
has grave consequences in the long run, 
and should I think be replaced by the 
maxim: ‘Help yourself after you have 
permission from the Agent’. 


Another vital thing which every agent 
has to face is the synchronising of his 
office hours with the times at which mem- 
bers will most likely call on him. Here 
I found that workers and members were 
calling on the-Agent, with a very slender 
chance of finding him in. It is a difficult 
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problem, but can be greatly eased by draw- 
ing up a list of all your secretaries and 
workers, informing them with a circular 
that you will be in your office on certain 
days, and out working in the division on 
other occasions. I find that most conscien- 
tious workers will attempt to see you on 
the days you outline. 


The approach to your workers is perhaps 

the most vital task of any Agent. ~I sub- 
mit that there are two types of workers, 
both made up of worthy comrades but 
both must play a widely different part. 
Here I found that over a long period 
members had been appealed to to do work 
on a general basis, or with the appeal: 
‘We have a lot of work to do; Will you 
come and do it?’ This sort of appeal is 
usually met with success from the point 
of view of members turning up for duty, 
but it is then that an Agent must sort the 
wheat from the chaff. He will soon learn 
that a small number of these comrades 
are anxious to become regular workers for 
the cause, and can be relied upon at all 
times, however sticky the job may be. 
Most of them will become leaders, and 
after a time he will be able to unload 
much of the burden of his work on to 
their shoulders. 

The second group are made up of those 
comrades who like to come in at election 
times mainly for the fun of the thing, 
and while they have their place in the 
Movement they cannot be relied upon to 
work to a schedule throughout the year. 
I am always careful only to create the two 
groups in my own mind, and not make it 
appear that a system of privileged posi- 
tions is being operated. 

This brings me to my last point. In my 
studied opinion no Agent should have 
favourites among his workers. I have 
found that each and every worker of a 
Labour Party will do their bit towards the 
common cause, if they know everyone is 
taking his or her share-of the unpleasant 
tasks as well as.the more pleasurable ones. 


I have not attempted to deal with the 
technical points of organising which an 
Agent has to cope with in his work, for I 
am convinced that until you have accom- 
p'ished a satisfactory relationship between 
all members and workers of your team you 
cannot organise in the true sense of the 
word. 


Correspondence 


Foster Parent 
or 
Federation ? 


W"s AND BACKWARD Labour areas do 

receive very generous aid from 
headquarters and regional resources in the 
form of direct grants, subsidised literature, 
etc. 

In the nature of things this aid is never 
enough, and only enables some sort of a 
job to be done. Tt cannot do all that 
ought to have been done in the period 
from the previous election. 

In my experience the factors which count 
most heavily against Labour organisation 
in the countryside are time, leisure and 
geography. 


Big Ben’s Mate 


“Our democracy is not based only 
on Westminster but in the city 
council, the parish council and 
every kind of council. I hope that 
we shall always cherish these 
features of our democracy.” 

—C. R. Attlee, O.M., when granted 

Honorary Freedom of the City of Leeds. 
‘To cherish your council, play your 
part in the local elections; to 
spread knowledge of Labour’s case 
help to increase readership of the 
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This month we conclude 
the points of view sub- 
mitted by 
reply to the question 
raised by Bill Hilton. 


readers in 


scheme will be applicable to all cases. — 
Adoption might meet the needs of some 
areas, but the objections, as Bill Hilton 
has ably shown, are formidable. Assist- — 
ance from County Federations would be 

useful, but the sharing of strength 

envisaged here might weaken the strong ~ 
without sufficiently helping the weak. 


Most hopeful I feel would be a full-time 
Agent, and a small full-time staff in each — 
constituency plus transport, to co-ordinate 
and organise the efforts of volunteers. j 

The existing machinery for helping with | 
the Agent’s salary on a diminishing scale 
is a long step in the right direction, but 
what appears to happen in practice is that 
the Agent has to spend far too much ~ 
energy raising the wind, with the result 
that most of his activity is limited to his 
best areas where the money is, and his 
backwoods receive little more attention ~ 
than before. 

Firstly we need a searching survey of the 
actual position of the Party in every Tory 
stronghold. Essential points would be: 
Party strength and distribution; resources 
in cash, talent, time and transport; state 
of existing organisation; make-up of elec- 
torate; trades, jobs and industries, special - 
feature of the terrain; chances of extension 
and so on. 

This survey should be carried out by an 
Interim Agent, if possible an experienced 
man, seconded from his ‘safe’ constituency, 
who should be free from money worries 
say for three years at most. In many 
areas twelve months might prove long 
enough to lay the foundations anew. : 

Alternatively the new broom could be a~ 
new Agent supervised (helped) by neigh- 
bouring Agents. 

If, after the planned period, the ground 
should prove hopelessly unrewarding the 
problem child could be allowed to revert 
to voluntary status. 


Isaac Watson, Ambleside, Westmorland. 


It seems to me unlikely that any one ~ 


ly on it, Our organisation should 
od enough, in an election like that of 
1951, to have won fifty or sixty more seats, 


point where the party which gets in the 
odd extra vote is going to be the party 
which wins those seats. i 

Reading North is a very good example of 
this. Very few expected it to be won by 
Labour in 1950, and obviously fewer 
expected it to be held in 1951. But I 
think, with just that extra amount of 
ganisation, it could be won, and held, 


North applies to about sixty or seventy 
other constituencies in the country. The 
only point I wish to make in this first 


that in the marginal seats we cannot rely 
on a swing; and that we have to tighten 
up every bit of organisation in order to 
secure a Labour victory. 


There are two things which I am going 
to discuss in detail in subsequent articles. 
The first is much greater decentralisation 
in the organisation of a constituency. I 
do not think you can run a Committee 
Room on Polling Day effectively if that 
Committee Room has to’ look after more 
than about 300 to 400 Labour votes. We 
_found in 1951 that where a person had 
only about 300 votes to get in, he obtained 


| and these seats will only be won by super- — 
ganisation, because they have reached a 
- ence all the time; that the divisional work 


and I believe that what applies to Reading ~ 


ticle is that conditions have changed; ' 


about go per cent of them, if not all of’ 


“them. But where someone had to get in 
‘about 1,000 from one Committee Room he 
got in only about 80 per cent. In other 
_words, the smaller the unit, the easier the 
job obviously, and therefore the greater 
the number of votes recorded. 


- Thus, in a constituency of about 40,000 
electors, containing approximately 20,000 
possible Labour voters, it is suggested 
there should be about thirty. to thirty-five 
Committee Rooms for Polling Day so as 
to reduce the number of people which 
one Committee Room has to look after to 
a number that is within the competence 
of an ordinary individual. After all, 
Polling Day is only one day, and we there- 
fore want to make everything as simple as 
possible. This raises other issues such as 
the way in which people are got to the 
‘poll on Polling Day, but these will be 
discussed later. 
The first step is to get over this simple 
problem of decentralisation. If a Party 
has an Agent and has a dozen. Polling 
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it is right to have thirty-five Committe 
‘Rooms on Polling Day so as to decentralise — 
the work which has to be done, it is right 
that that organisation should be in exist-. 


‘should be ‘split up into areas, and that ~ 
there should be thirty-five Area Managers | 
who are doing the organising work in 
their areas all the time, not only during 
the election: campaign or on Polling Day, 
but from month to month throughout the 
intervening years between elections. =~ 

The first point, therefore, that one wants 
to make is decentralisation; the appoint-_ 

ment of Area Managers whose task is to — 
find out who are the Labour voters in their — 
area, and to organise the Labour. voters — 
in their area. They won't have many to 
deal with—a few hundred at the most. 
Don’t give people too much to do—good vit 
organisation depends on giving people — 
something specific and defined which it is' 

within their competence to perform. In 

the second article of this series we will 

consider just how specific that task should — 
be. 
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